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PIANO TEACHERS 


While workshops for piano teachers are more 
numerous during the summer months, several will 
be held this fall. 

The second annual three-day Workshop for 
Piano Teachers will take place November 12-15 “on 
location” at the New School for Music Study, 
Princeton, New Jersey. Plans for the workshop in- 
clude lectures by the Director, Frances Clark, 
David Kraehenbuehl (a former Yale University 
faculty member who now directs the theory and 
composition program at the New School), and 
Louise Goss, Editor of the Frances Clark Library 
In addition there will be seminar discussions, ques- 
tion-answer periods, and demonstration of new 
teaching materials. A special feature of the work- 
shop will be observation of regular teaching in the 
school’s Junior Department —class and _ private 
lessons, beginning to advanced. 

Complete information regarding the workshop, 
which begins Sunday November 12 at 4:00 P.M 
and closes the following Wednesday noon, may be 
obtained by writing: Workshop Secretary, 353 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey 

The University of Illinois is holding a Piano Con- 
ference October 26 and 27 as part of its Fall Com- 
bined Clinics, with Dr. Rudolph Ganz as featured 
guest. 

Several state music teachers’ associations are 
featuring programs for piano teachers at their fall 
conventions. Most of these will include panel dis- 
cussions, materials sessions, and concerts. Student 
auditions or contests will be part of the Arkansas, 
Kansas, New Mexico, and Iowa meetings. Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Newman will present two lectures at the 
Florida convention: “Some Fundamentals_ of 
Piano Technique and Practice’ and “The Per- 
formance of Bach and Chopin,” as well as a recital 
of unusual repertoire. The Arizona meeting will 
feature three lectures by George Anson: “Keeping 
the Interest of the Teen-Ager,” ‘Contemporary 
Piano Music,” and “The Student Sonata and Sona- 
tina.” Sessions at the New Mexico meeting will be 
led by Dr. Morton Schoenfeld (Beethoven sonatas 
most frequently played by students) and _ for 
Arkansas teachers, by Bill Trantham (technique, 
pedaling, accompanying). The theme of the Dela- 
ware corivention will be “Teaching for Creative 
Living,” with John Duke of Smith College as the 
principal speaker. South Dakota will hold a Private 
Teachers Workshop under the auspices of the Music 
Teachers National Association. At press time, plans 
to engage an outstanding lecturer-recitalist for the 
Maryland convention were not complete, and infor- 
mation concerning the 
meetings was unavailable 
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Dear 


WHEN WE SPEAK OF THE PROBLEM 
of teen-age piano students, we're not 
speaking of problem teen-agers. The 
very fact that a teen-ager is a piano 
student shows that he is no juvenile 
delinquent, but a superior sort of child 
who deserves our best efforts 

In the first place, almost any teen- 
ager who is studying is doing so be- 
cause he wants to. Parents don’t force 
a fourteen- or fifteen-year-old to take 
piano lessons against his will; they've 
usually given up long before. While 
there are some teen-age beginners, 
the majority of teen-age students have 
studied for several years. They have 
progressed to the point where they 
have some facility, can read with fair 
ease, and are getting satisfaction from 
their music. Since these pupils have 
had enough interest to keep on with 
lessons and have reached the stage in 
their physical and emotional develop- 
ment that gives them increased tech- 
nical and interpretive powers, it is al- 
most a crime to let them down with 
pointless teaching and second- or 
third-rate music 

In Music FOR THE ACADEMICALLY 
TALENTED STUDENT, published by the 
National Education Association, there 
is the statement that “The best young 
minds of our time deserve contact 
with the finest thoughts of present and 
previous generations, many of which 
are communicated in works of great 
composers ”* The book goes on to say 
that the academically talented student 
is capable of, and interested in, un- 
derstanding music, whether he is able 
to perform or not. 

This is doubly true of teen-age 
piano students, who have the added 
advantage of being able to perform. 
They are interested in learning about 
music, not just in piano playing. 
Musical forms and styles, theories of 
composition, all are highly interesting 
to the teen-ager—if they are pre- 
sented in a live manner, not just as 
dry facts unrelated to musical ex- 
periences. 


Subscriber: 


When it comes to developing 
musical taste, everything is in favor of 
the teen-ager. He wants to play fine 
music; the only thing that holds him 
back is lack of technique. Although 
boogie and popular music are associ 
ated with teen-agers, most piano 
students have outgrown their taste for 
this type of music by the time they 
reach their teens 


The teen-ager differs from younger 
pupils in his motivation. Playing in 
recital serves as a goal to a young 
child. Most little youngsters have 
barely finished playing a piece in one 
recital when they want to know when 
the next will be. Not so, the self 
conscious teen-ager; in fact, teen 
agers have been known to quit taking 
lessons because their teachers insisted 
on their playing in recital 


Contests and auditions, too, are not 
always an incentive to the teen-ager 
To some, especially those who are 
considering making music their pro 
fession, such goals are motivating and 
necessary. But to others, these ex- 
periences, instead of making them 
work harder, are only a discourag 
ing burden 

While recitals may not be motivat 
ing to a _ teen-ager, informal class 
meetings almost always are. By play- 
ing for each other without the strain 
of an audience of outsiders, students 
have a chance to hear repertoire, to 
experience the joys of duet and two- 
piano playing, and to develop musical 
friendships with other teen-agers in- 
terested in the same things 

Don’t forget, too, that high-school 
work is difficult and demanding and 
that with accelerated classes and stiff 
competition to get into college, piano 
practice has to take a back seat. Many 
times, instead of scolding a’ teen-ager 
for unprepared lessons, it might be 
better to arrange for lessons every 
other week. 


Cordially, 





The 


UNFORGETTABLE 


VENGEROVA 


by HARRY LEE NEAL 


Meeting as students at the Curtis Institute of Music, Harry Neal 
and Allison Nelson became husband and wife and piano partners 
as well. Over the last decade they have traveled the highways of 
America in their custom-built bus, often accompanied by their 
three children, to give a thousand duo-piano recitals. @ Their 
Story has been told in the Ladies Home Journal, Coronet maga- 
zine, on TV’s This Is Your Life, and in Mr. Neal’s autobiographical 
Wave As You Pass. His study with Isabelle Vengerova is an 
important chapter in Harry Neal's life. 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT PIANO 
TEACHERS reigned for thirty years at 
Philadelphia’s famous Curtis Institute 
of Music 

They tell a revealing Story about a 
young prodigy who studied with her 
Today that prodigy ranks among the 
world’s best concert pianists. Looking 
back gratefully, he can now see that 
this eminent Russian pedagogue was 
filling what Emerson described as 
life’s greatest need somebody who 
shall make us do what we can.” Then, 
he was just a ten-year-old boy, and 
could think only of her relentless 
goading, of the scalding disgust with 
which she greeted inferior work: “You 
have made an utter fool of yourself! 
Are you lazy or conceited or just 
stupid?” 

One day, dreading a stormy lesson, 
he scraped both hands across a board 
bristling with heavy splinters. Rushing 
to the teacher, he thrust bleeding 
fingers under her nose. “See,” he 
cried triumphantly, “I can't take my 
lesson today!” 

Isabelle Vengerova smiled grimly 
Offering the boy a chair, she directed 
him to pick out the splinters, one by 
one. Only ten minutes late, his lesson 
began. 

Any lesson with Mme. Vengerova 
was something to remember. One of 
the things I recall, best was a brief 
but uneasy pause which always fell 
between the moment I entered her 
studio and the one when my lesson 
actually began. Decorated with coun- 
terfeit cheerfulness I would seat my- 
self before one of her two huge pianos 
and glance hopelessly about the room 

At the piano on my right, barring 
all retreat to the door, sat Vengerova. 
Madame, though not tall, was mar- 
velously imposing. She moved with a 
Stateliness imparted by age and over- 
weight. Her usual garb was a dowager 
gown cut somewhat along the lines of 
a gunny sack. Around the Old Lady, 
you always wanted to speak in a 
hushed voice, the way one does in a 
church on Tuesdays 

Quickly I looked elsewhere. To my 
left, equally intimidating, hung a por 
trait of history’s greatest pianist. Franz 
Liszt, complete with warts and flow- 
ing white hair, stared away from me 
in disdainful anticipation of the sounds 
he knew I was about to produce. My 
eyes could not find refuge even in 
sheet music, for it was forbidden to 
bring anything but memorized mate 
rial to Madame’s lessons 

There was only one haven for my 
eyes in her studio: a clock a small 
round clock that hung just beyond 





Vengerova’s head. In the extremeties 
of a “bad” lesson, | could pretend to 
look at Madame while watching that 
clock count away long seconds before 
the end of my lesson, and deliverance. 

Sometimes Madame could be en- 
ticed into conversation. I still recall 
the triumph with which I watched her 
clock tick off minutes of our harmless 
talk. But Vengerova was never de- 
ceived. Always, in the end, she would 
rap gently on her piano with the com- 
mand, “Now play.” 

Once you played for Madame, she 
knew all there was to know about you. 
She made this point to me at my eighth 
lesson. A lazy adolescent, | had brought 
in a wretchedly prepared assignment. 
With other teachers such misbehavior 
had been punished by varying degrees 
of verbal wrist-slaps, and I had es- 
caped by putting on a solemn face, 
promising that I would “work harder 
next week.” But not with Madame. 

She annihilated me. After an ob- 
lique assault (“Are you ill?) she laid 
out my character for open inspection. 
I was lazy. I was spoiled. I was con- 
ceited. I had a frightful tendency to- 
ward amateurishness. How did she 
know these things? 

“It seems to have escaped your 
notice,” her heavy voice grated, “but 
I can tell anything from your playing. 
I can tell if you practiced every day, 
if you missed one day or two, and 
usually I can tell you which day it 
was that you missed. Indeed, I can 
make surprising observations about 
your personal life from your playing 


Let me tell you about your room, as it 


looks at this very moment. 

I could not believe my ears. Horror- 
stricken, I listened as she, who had 
living quarters, de- 
scribed them as though from a photo- 
graph She spoke of an unmade bed, 
of newspapers on the floor, pictures 
hanging crooked on the wall, of music 
and clothes lying about, and even of 
dust on the piano. “An unforgivable 
sin. Mr. Serkin has such reverence for 
his instrument that he would never 
even place his hat on it! There ts dis- 
order in your mind, Harry. I hear it 
in your music, and I know it is in the 


never seen my 


rest of your life as well!” 

Vengerova convinced me that | 
could not be one thing in art and an- 
other thing in my personal life. She 
felt that whether one is a ditch-digger 
or a concert pianist, his work is but 
a reflection of his personality. “Since 
art is a marvelous — or merciless - 
mirror of the personality,” she re- 
minded, “ you must be exact in every- 
thing if you would be exact in music.” 


She knew, and her pupils learned, 
the exactitude required of a profes 
sional artist. There are well over fifty 
thousand notes in a piano recital. Each 
of these requires from two ounces to 
thirty pounds of pressure for perform 
ance. Every moment of this enormous 
physical exertion must be co-ordinated 
with a technical control the layman 
might find difficult to conceive. It 
takes about ten thousand hours’ prac- 
tice just to develop this professional 
technique 

For gaining the necessary endur- 
ance and control, Vengerova’s recipe 
was to relax all muscles except those 
absolutely essential to depressing each 
key. Even those muscles were to be 
relaxed immediately after striking the 
key, for then the hand’s weight alone 
was sufficient to keep the key lowered 
a slight dipping of the wrist accom- 
panied this relaxation 

This technique, once gained, is 
never lost. Learning it in the first plac: 
requires endless concentration. I would 
think I had mastered it, but then her 
voice would remind me that I was 
lifting a finger before striking the key, 
letting my elbow flap instead of keep 
ing it still and relaxed, or tensing my 
forearm. 

Always she 
just technical 


urged control not 
control, but musical 
control of dynamics and tempo as 
well. Long phrase lines, breathing be 
tween phrases, making pauses long 
enough, not playing so fast that one 
lost the clarity so necessary to bril- 
liant playing these, she said, were 
the marks of a professional. 

Much of Vengerova’s greatness lay 
in the fact that she could take an un- 
disciplined child and inspire him to 
undertake and 
grueling apprenticeship 


endure a_ long, 
The question 
of whether the student enjoyed it o1 
not simply Music 


critics don’t care whether you enjoyed 


never Came up 


childhood practice or not; they care 
only if your playing is good or bad 
When Madame got through 
with a pianist, he was good. The con 
servative New York 


today 


Times 
“Music critics often could, without 
Mme. 
Vengerova at a debut recital. Anybody 
who studied with her came to the con- 
cert stage fully prepared for the task 
in hand.” 

She did not accomplish this by 


sweetness and light 


wrote 


being told, spot a pupil of 


Vengerova was 
hardly a believer in progressive educa- 
tion. Her word was law, and to fall 
short of her expectations was to wel- 
come disaster. She was a tyrannical 
disciplinarian. 


Her great weapon was fea! And 
fear works Ihe records are full of 
people who have performed “imposs 
ble” feats while motivated by real 
fear. Frail women have exhibited un 
dreamed-of strength while saving the 
children from burning buildings 
men have been known to lift huge 
weights while rescuing loved ones 
from terrible accidents 

Sometimes she was cruel, but she 
knew it would be unspeakably morc 
so to let us settle into a comfortabl 
mediocrity. This Russian philosophy 
ol pedagogy long ago proved that 
could produce craftsmen of transcer 
dent ability Heifetz, Horowitz ind 
Pavlova are names synonymous wit! 
technical perfection 

She was a virtuoso in the art 
persuasion. She pleaded 1 am 
old woman, Harry, and have not many 
good years left. You should be trying 
to soak up knowledge from me as 
sponge soaks up water.” She wheedled 
It is not for me, but for you that we 
struggle.” And she terrified I have 
beaten this philosophy into others and 
I shall beat it into you.” 

Never once did I resent her rough 
handling. In every way she made it 
plain that her only desire was for me 
to fulfill myself as an artist and as a 
person. “You are a stubborn boy 
Harry, but I also am stubborn; I will 
not let you waste yourself.” 

When a grudging compliment was 
wrung from her lips, she always tem 
pered it with an admonition try 
harder next time. “Yes, by the stand 
ards you have always known, that was 
very good work. But in a year you 
will regard it as child’s play 

It would be a visionless error to 
dismiss Vengerova simply as a tyrant 
No mere martinet could command 
the love and blind devotion shown by 
Madame had that gift 
for human psychology which is one 
of the most underestimated attributes 
of the Russian people. Before exposing 


her disciples 


me to any rough treatment, she won 
my love and made me yearn passion 
ately for her approval. In the “honey 
moon” of those first lessons, I was 
showered with kindnessess. She flat 
tered me by her remarkable perception 
and undertanding of my 
problems 


personal 


If she wished to reward exceptional 
effort, Madame could invest the sim 
plest gesture of cordiality with vast 
significance. After a good lesson, | 
was granted the indescribable honor 
of walking down the stairs with her 
I was permitted to be seen with her 
When such world-renowned artists as 





THE UNFORGETTABLE VENGEROVA contd. 





Zimbalist, Piatigorsky, or Primrose 
stopped to pay their respects, I was 
permitted to bask in reflected glory. 
No peacock ever strutted more proudly 
than I at those times! 

But if the lesson had been bad, 
Madame sent me on ahead and waited 
until I had left the room for a safe 
period. Only then did she open the 
door to descend the stairs alone and 
uncontaminated. 

This falling from her grace was a 
humiliation greater than I could stand. 
There was no torture I would not 
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A birthday en route 


have endured, no effort I would not 
have made, to gain her smiles again. 
Indeed, today — long after her death 
—I am still trying to win my way 
back into her favor. 

Considering how much she knew 
about us, it seems strange how little 
any of us really knew about Madame. 
We used to gather in cloakrooms to 
speculate about her. What little we did 
know was that she came from a family 
of distinguished intellectuals, that she 
had studied with the legendary mas- 
ter, Theodor Leschetizky, and was 
handing his famous “method” down 
to us; that in 1906 she began teaching 
at the Imperial Conservatory in St. 


Petersburg, gaining a great reputation 
there; and that after the Russian Rev- 
olution she came to the United States, 
where she taught some of the world’s 
most gifted prodigies at the Curtis 
Institute. 

There was also hushed gossip about 
a cellist-husband somewhere in the 
past, and we all felt wryly sorry for 
him. Her age was a complete mystery. 
She seemed to have been seventy-six 
years old as long as I knew her; if 
you took roses for her birthday you 
were cautioned never to mention 
which birthday — just to say, “Many 
happy returns.” Nearly ten years 
later, in 1958, the New York Times 
announced Mme. Vengerova’s death 
at the age of seventy-eight. Whether 
we were wrong first, or it was wrong 
later is of little consequence. What 
really mattered was that a_ great 
woman had gone. 

To her funeral came a distinguished 
and grief-stricken throng. Her ex- 
pupils were there, all the way from 
distinguished concert pianists down 
to a few humble music teachers who 
journeyed in by bus from what Mad- 
am always referred to as “the pro- 
vinces.” 

With each of us she left a many-sided 
memory. As our needs required she had 
been a friend, a teacher, an inspiration, 
a driver, or a scourge. I hope she loved 
us, for nothing else could have paid her 
for her pains. In a tribute after her 
death, the New York Herald Tribune 
said, “.. . it is a fiction to think that Isa- 
belle Vengerova is dead. She lives in 
every note her pupils play.” We need 
mention only a few of those students: 
Leonard Bernstein, Lukas Foss, Sam- 
uel Barber, Thomas Scherman, Sol 
Kaplan, Zadel Skolovsky, Leonard 
Pennario, Sylvia Zaremba, Gary 
Graffman, Jacob Lateiner, Jean Gra- 
ham, Lilian Kallir, and her own 
nephew, Nicolas Slonimsky. 

In my travels as a concert pianist, I 
find pupils of Isabelle Vengerova where- 
ever I go. They are all like loyal veter- 
ans of some old army who have gone 
through a hazardous campaign togeth- 
er. They have a camaraderie and a 
mutual regard which does not quite 
permit them to respect anyone who did 
not share their experiences. 

Sooner or later their conversation 
always goes back to the Old Lady. 
None of them, great or small, escaped 
the whiplash of her tongue. With sad- 
ness and affection they recall an ironi- 
cal voice, now heard only in memory: 
“You are not so clever as I thought. . . 
Why don’t you become an actor? It 
doesn’t take much talent.” 


Chamber music 
performance 


INSIDE 


JUILLIARD 


[HE FIRST THING ONE NOTICES on en- 
tering the Juilliard School of Music is 
that it doesn’t sound like a music 
school. Instead of the usual cacophony, 
there is silence except for an occasional 
outburst when a studio door is opened. 
Double doors and specially designed 
flooring make this building truly sound- 
proof, so much so that practicers stick 
a piece of paper in the door of a studio 
to signify that it is occupied. 

The name Juilliard has come to be 
synonymous with outstanding young 
artists. But, outstanding as many of its 
graduates are, Juilliard is not satisfied 
just to train performers. It seeks to give 
students a deep and comprehensive 
knowledge of music in all its aspects. 

To accomplish this, a curriculum in 
Literature and Materials of music 
Juilliard’s famous “L and M” program 
—was developed over a decade ago un- 
der the direction of President Wiiliam 
Schuman. Guided by a faculty that in- 
cludes such distinguished composers as 
William Bergsma, Vittorio Giannini, 
Vincent Persichetti, and Bernard Wag- 
enaar, students analyze and play musical 
scores Of various eras and styles, read 
theoretic and historic works, and gain 
practical experience in writing. The 
aim is to give them a knowledge of 
musical craft that is meaningful rather 
than merely academic. 

But, although the approach is uncon- 
ventional, this doesn’t mean that Juil- 
liard students don’t know traditional 
theory. They are just as aware of paral- 
lel octaves and fifths and doubled lead- 
ing tones as the most conventionally 
trained theory students. 

The workings of the L and M pro- 
gram cannot be fully understood by 
observing classes for a day or week, 
perhaps not even for a month, but the 
basic philosophy is in evidence every- 





where. In one of the Piano Literature 
classes we visited, the playing of a 
Haydn sonata brought up discussion 
of such matters as Haydn’s penchant 
for the six-measure phrase, compara- 
tive editions of the sonatas, appropri- 
ate tempo for a minuet movement, 
and whether or not to make repeats. 
Regarding this last question, the class 
decided that it must be all or nothing 

that repeating sometimes and not 
others would destroy the proportions 
of the structure. As Joseph Bloch, the 
instructor, put it, Paderewski could get 
away with inconsistent repeats but to- 


day a Juilliard graduate can’t 


One purpose of this class is to give 
students an opportunity to survey most 
of the important works in the piano 
repertoire, far more than they could 
study individually. Another is to give 
them practice before an audience—a 
very tough one in this case, made up 
as it is of students of the various re- 
nowned teachers at Juilliard 

Mr. Bloch’s experience in conduct- 
ing these classes should make him in- 
valuable at the UN 
criticism of a student’s performance, 


There is no direct 


but an offhand question about a tem 
po, for instance, may make a perform- 
er suddenly wonder whether it hasn't 


Abbott Lee Ruskin, 
student in the Preparatory Division 


been too slow. The atmosphe re 

is one of tolerance and charity 
though we suspect that students 
cisms of each other can be fairly 


Actually there 
the playing we 


Stating in private 
need for charity 
ranged from good to practically 
cert caliber 

Along with matters of form 
musicological questions, discussio 
the Piano Literature class centers 
technical problems We heard 
dent play a stunning Coda t 
Chopin F major Ballade, then tell h¢ 
he had coped with the double notes 
Others who had studied this work con 
tributed 
technical approaches, fingerings, and 


suggestions for alternative 
ways of practicing this extremely diff 
cult passage 
Because of the comprehensivene 

and breadth of the L and M program 
class areas are not sharply defined. Al 
though the classes we visited were 
variously labelled Keyboard Harmony 
Ear-Training, and 
ground in harmonic 


Piano, similar 
thinking 


reading, and improvising was being 


SsCOre 
covered in all of them. A second-year 
Keyboard Harmony class was analyz 
ing the Beethoven I Sonata 
Op 2. by reducing it to the bare 
bones of its harmonic structure at the 


minor 


piano and was also playing the con 
bined parts from the 
Haydn string quartet 


score ol 
First-year stu 
dents, too, were playing from score 
(including viola parts in alto clef) 
but as duets, dividing the work 


Even in beginning piane classes 
there is reading from scores, filling in 


middle voices of Bach chorales from 


figured bass, and playing simple chord 


progressions. After such exercise, read 
ing actual piano music should be child's 
play! 





INSIDE JUILLIARD contd. 


Piano is considered an indispensable 
part of every student’s training. Two 
years of piano study are required of 
every student, no matter what his 
major. However, this is piano not in 
terms of performance but as a tool for 
understanding how music is construct- 
ed. Recently Juilliard has been experi- 
menting with group instruction for be- 
ginning piano students. Classes are 
limited to four students each and are 
taught by graduate students who work 
closely with the L and M program un- 
der the supervision of Frances Gold- 
stein. 

While the teaching in these piano 
classes is for students at the college 
level, there is training for teaching 
piano to children in Frances Mann’s 
pedagogy classes. Members include 
both piano majors at Juilliard and 
teachers from the New York area. 
Class discussion covers psychological 
problems of teaching, research on 
teaching materials, as well as observa- 
tion of teaching. The day we visited, 
a discussion of fears of various .sorts 
led to consideration of the influence 
of parents, particularly the over-anx- 
ious parent, on the course of piano 
lessons. Those already teaching brought 
up case histories from their own ex- 
perience and received advice from Miss 
Mann and members of the class. A 
student teacher gave a lesson before 
the class to her eight-year-old boy 
pupil and was justifiably praised for 
the obvious good relation she had with 
the boy and the way she made him 
aware of musical values and the form 
of what he was playing. 

Miss Mann also heads the Juilliard 
Preparatory Department, which on 
Saturdays takes over the facilities of 
the school. Then over seven hundred 
pupils flock in from considerable dis- 
tances, many accompanied by their 
mothers, who patiently knit or read 
while their children have private les 
sons and attend the theory classes re- 
quired of all. Even at this level, theory 
teaching is not routine but is influenced 
by the broad concepts of the L and M 
philosophy. 

Perhaps the best description of the 
effect of Juilliard’s teaching comes 
from the man in charge of the school’s 
professionally equipped radio and re- 
cording studio. He says that at the 
beginning students play for themselves. 
But by the time they are ready to 
graduate, after studying with such re- 
nowned artists as Rosina Lhevinne, 
they have learned to project to an 
audience. 
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“Young Lady of the Conservatoire and the Piano” 


Originally written in 1905, this 


imaginary dialogue unfortunately 


could still take place today 


What a glow there is about you, 
Mr. So-and-So! You've got some big 
business up your sleeve, I'll be bound! 

Not a bit of it, only, my daughter 
Leonora has just passed with honours 
her pianoforte exam. at the College 
of Music. I won’t deny that I’m some- 
what elated by the happy event. It’s 
gratifying to feel that one’s daughter 
is such a good musician. 

Tell me, what is your daughter 
Leonora learning at the moment, after 
— is it not?—twelve years at the Con- 
servatoire? 

Eleven and a half only, my friend! 
Leonora is at present studying Liszt’s 
second Rhapsody, a pretty hard piece, 
I can tell you! 

Splendid! And how long has your 
daughter been on the Rhapsody? 

Only two months. But she’s got it 
at her finger-ends at last. 

Splendid! And having it at her fin- 
zer-ends, she has it in her head as well, 
I suppose. She understands the struc- 
ture—? 

Seeing that she Knows it by heart! 

She can follow the modulations? 

Of course! 

She told you so? 

I never asked her. 

Her master asked her, I expect? 

No doubt. 

Splendid! And what was Miss Leo- 
nora playing before the Rhapsody? 

Beethoven’s sonata, “Les Adieux.” 

Does she still play it? 

Not exactly. You know these very 
difficult pieces require the deuce of a 
lot of keeping up. 

But . . . she knows Beethoven? 

What a question, such a well-known 
composer! 

I mean she knows other works of 
his besides that sonata? 

She has played also the Concerto 
in E flat and the “Ruins of Athens.” 

And what about the pieces she 
hasn't played? 


If you imagine she has time to learn 
pieces she can’t play! 

She could learn the principal motifs 
of other famous sonatas, of the quar- 
tets, of the nine Symphonies. 

Well, | confess— 

And to come back to the Concerto, 
does she know that it was written with 
orchestral accompaniment? 

Of course! It’s written on the score. 

She knows what an orchestra is? 

Who doesn’t? 

She can distinguish a bassoon from 
a clarinet? 

I should hope so. 

An oboe from a flute? 

Pooh! the oboes are held vertically, 
the flutes horizontally. 

But I was speaking of their sounds. 

Oh, that! 

Does.she know an English horn? 

Who doesn’t ken John Peel? “Oh, 
the sound of his horn brought me 
from my bed!” 

I see. And so an English horn is 
just a horn? 

Made in England. 

Delightful! . Now tell me, Mr. 
So-and-So, if you'll forgive my in- 
discretion. I take it your daughter, in 
the bosom of her family, of any eve- 
ning, will run through the most ex- 
quisite passages of the classical and 
modern composers? 

Not very often. In the first place— 
to be quite honest—her time’s not all 
that it should be . . . Besides, she has 
so little leisure for playing . . . She’s 
always working at her latest piece. 

Quite. And this latest piece, what is 
her object in learning it? 

To train her fingers. 

And her object in training her fin- 
gers? 

To be able to play her piece. 

Hm! and where will she play it? 

At her college exam. 

Is that all? 

Possibly at a students’ concert. 

What for? 

To show the progress she’s made, 
and accustom herself to playing in 
public. 

Does she intend to become a vir- 
tuoso? 

Oh no, but— 


Before whom will she play at this 
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from RHYTHM, MUSIC AND EDUCATION by Emile Jaques-Da/croze 


concert? 

Before a gathering of friends. 

Does Miss Leonora take part in en- 
semble playing? 

Once a week at the College. 

Not in her home? 

My dear sir, unfortunately, neither 
her mother nor I play a note. 

But at the College she has her 
comrades—her pianist and _ violinist 
friends? Possibly she has made the 
acquaintance of a handsome young 
‘cellist? 

What an idea! 

I only thought college, con- 
genial surroundings, a sincere desire 
to make music, reading interesting new 
works . . . and duet-playing is so 
delightful! . 

When your daughter calls on one 
of her friends, and is asked to try the 
piano, is she able 
chords? 

No; but she always has 
reserve for these occasions. 


to improvise a few 
piece in 


But can she improvise? It’s so use- 
ful, after finishing one piece, to be 
able to lead up to the next by a few 
modulations. 

She doesn’t require to; she’s never 
asked for more than one piece. 

But for her own purposes? 

Oh, she doesn’t bother about leading 
up to another piece when she’s by 
herself. 

She can accompany songs, I sup- 
pose? 

She’s tried her hand at it; but, you 
know, singers are so difficult to fol- 
low 

Can she transpose accompaniments 
higher or lower at request? 

Not herself. She gets them written 
out for her. 

If you recall a tune of your youth, 
can she play it by ear? 

You're joking! She’s only an ama- 
teur, not a real musician. 

Still, 1 suppose she can rattle off, 
for the benefit of her young brothers 
folk-tunes which she 
doesn't happen to possess in print? 

Oh, we've always the means of buy- 
ing them. 

At your family 


and _ sisters, 


parties, she can 
oblige with a little dance music, I 
presume? 


Sometimes; but, you know, we don't 
like her to play dance music... It 
requires such a lot of practice to keep 
time properly. 

I agree, it requires practice. 
twelve 


And in 
years—I beg your pardon, 
eleven and a half—it is evident that- 
But tell me frankly, do you not some- 
times regret that your daughter isn't 
able to play dance music, and with 
the right verve? 

I won't conceal it from you, I do 
regret it. 

And the rest—do you regret that, 
too? 

The rest? 

Yes, the rest: those lost evenings at 
the fireside with your daughter reeling 
off beautiful melodies while her moth- 
er sews and you smoke your pipe; 
those missing accompaniments from 
ear to the tunes of your youth; that 
knack, as her hands wander over the 
keys, of refreshing heart and ear by 
some impromptu strains—to give form 
o her thoughts, her dreams, her little 
joys and sorrows? ... The rest? All 
the other thines I enumerated, and 
which look so easy, and which your 
daughter can’t do, though she can ex- 
ecute so admirably that difficult Rhap- 
sody of Liszt that you are so fond 
of hearinge—and that, I'll bet, you've 
heard often enough. 

Well, the piano is in the drawing- 
room, next to my study 

That's nice for you, isn't it? 

No, it isn’t nice for me, I can tell 
you! And if it weren't for her con- 
certs—But you're leading me on to 
make such confessions... you mocker! 

Say, rather, comforter. The story of 
Miss Leonora is the story of nearly 
every young girl who spends twelve 
years of her life— 

Eleven and a half! 

Who spends eleven and a half years 
of her life in practising scales to en- 
able her to play Liszt's second Rhap- 
sody—which a _ pianola, 
practice, can play far 


without any 
better—and 
who, a fortnight after the exam. or 
concert, won't be able to play eight 
bars of it without breaking down! She 
devotes eleven and a half years of her 
life to studying the piano without 
giving a moment's thought to music, 


without knowing anything of the great 
composers and their styles, and their 
works; without being able to express 
her own thoughts by a few simple 
chords; without knowing how to ac- 
company or transpose, or play cham 
ber music; without even being able to 
provide dance music for her friends 
without giving her father and mother 
a little satisfaction, which isn’t just 
pride, . . for I'll bet Miss Leonora 
declines to play her grand Rhapsody 
in her own family circle? 

Resolutely! 

She de lines because she’s always 
between two difficult pieces; one 
which she is learning, the other 
getting; the result being that she 
play only one or the other at a gi 
hour, a given minute. She and her 
numerous comrades have neither ur 
derstanding nor love for music. For 
proof, you have only to wait till the) 
marry, when they give it up without 
a pang Your re erets, Mr. So-and-So 
shared by all fathers, by all 
real musicians, 


which are 
satisfy me that I am 
ight in advocating a reform of our 
system of teachine music. This reform 
is simple and practicable. It applies 
not only to the piano, but to every 
instrument, and to the voice. It con 
sists in including in the curriculum 
practical exercises for the training oj 
the ear and the taste, and for the 
awakening of the individuality of the 
pupil; in familiarising amateurs with 
the beautiful, in acquainting them with 
the styles of the classical masters, in 
enabling them to compare and analyse 
them; in furnishing them with a 
mechanism adequate for reading fairly 
difficult pieces without mistakes, and 
with the technical and aesthetic equip 
ment for interpreting works with feel 
ing, but without sentimentality, with 
passion, but without hysteria, with 
rhythm, but without show. Always 
provided that pupils, gifted with pow- 
ers of so high an order as to enable 
them to interpret pieces of extreme 
virtuosity, instinctively and without the 
slightest sacrifice of style, be permitted 
to pursue their technical bent; but not 
in Heaven's name, before the mould- 
ing of their spirit and heart to the 
understanding and love of the art! 
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by GLENN R. MACK 


FoR EVERY ASPECT of musical and 
technical growth, facility with improv- 
isation is a much desired, though gen- 
erally neglected, part of the student’s 
training. 

In order to play music, or even 
listen to it, certain tools must be ac- 
quired and certain procedures learned. 
A successful performance or an en- 


Active in nearly every field of music, 
Glenn Mack has found the ability to 
improvise invaluable. In the field of 
modern dance, he has worked at New 
London Dance Festival and at Inter- 
lochen as accompanist, and his com- 
positions for dance have been per- 
formed by various groups. He has been 
a teacher of theory at the Henry Street 
Settlement for five years and is also 
currently on the faculty of the Diller- 
Quaile School and Lecturer in Music at 
Mt. St. Vincent College. For two years 
he was a teaching assistant in the 
Literature and Materials of Music pro- 
gram at the Juilliard School of Music. 
Specializing in contemporary music, he 
has given numerous lecture and solo 
recitals, appearing in New York over 
Station WNYC, at Town Hall, and at the 
Museum of the City of New York. 


joyable and meeningful listening ex- 
perience occurs only when the per- 
former or listener has acquired a 
thorough command of all the contents 
—musical and tchnical—of a given 
work. A musical work only begins to 
flower after many repetitions have 
built up a store of perception and 
response. 

Improvisation as a teaching device 
gives the alert teacher an audible 
means for assessing the development 
of the student’s ear and the growth of 
his musical intelligence and imagina- 
tion, as well as tangible evidence of 
the degree to which he has assimilated 
theoretical studies—for theory, after 
all, is but preparation for practice. 

On a more practical level, improv- 
isation quickly develops a heightened 
sense of keyboard awareness in the 
student, that is, a physical sense of 
knowing the keyboard. Keyboard 
awareness is a great help in developing 
secure performance, but, even more 
important, it is one of the secrets of 
facile and secure sight-reading. De- 
veloping skill in improvisation will 
also tend to heighten and quicken the 
student’s ability to learn, since he 
will respond more quickly to key- 
board patterns. Too, almost from the 
very beginning, it provides the student 
with a means for musical enjoyment 
and a way of having fun along his dif- 
ficult and arduous musical journey. 

Improvising is a valuable tool in 
the face of memory slips. Of course, 


the causes of 
varied: 


memory failure are 
insecurity in performance, 
lapse of technical concentration, guess- 
work instead of thorough preparation, 
failure of the ear, etc. Occasional ac- 
cidents, however, do just happen, and 
for these the student should be aware 
of the possibility of improvising to 
continue his performance. 

If we ask what improvisation is, 
we find a variety of answers. There 
is the simple disciplined kind, as 
taught in the traditional keyboard har- 
mony class. Far different is the type 
of improvising appropriate for ac- 
companying a modern dance group, 
and, still more so, in a jazz ensemble 
There is improvisation in large forms, 
such as sonata-allegro or fugue, which 
can be called instantaneous composing 
Then there is improvising in which the 
imagination is given free play to let 
sounds and ideas pile up in a kaleido- 
scope of color and movement, with- 
out formal restrictions. All of these 
varieties of improvisation share in at 
least one fundamental idea, however: 
the idea of the harmonic anchor. 

Of course, all music is developed 
with varying degrees of complexity in 
this manner. Classical harmony, fot 
example, is an extension and special 
condition of the theory of anchors. 
But the harmonic unit may be de- 
tached and isolated so that it is the 
sole basis for an improvisation or com- 
position, as we will see in the fol- 
lowing examples. 





Major triad 





Let us take one familiar anchor 
; ~~ the C major triad—and see how much 
harmonic . . . : : : ‘. music may be squeezed from it. Sup- 
pose we ask the student to suggest a 
anchor 2 musical situation, and he proposes a 
march. We may supply some such ac- 
companiment as this to carry out his 
idea. 




















play an octave lower and we have a fine bass drum 


4.4. 
—_ - 














March 


Next, we improvise a tune with a 
march-like character, using only C, | 
and G, the notes of our harmonic 
anchor, something like this: 


The student might suggest a dif- 
anchor Sailing ferent setting, such as sailing on a 
* ; summer day, and, taking the F major 
: triad as our harmonic anchor, we 
might make this solution: 














At first, it isn’t advisable to ask the 
student to do everything himself. De- 
pending on his age, his level of ad- 
vancement, and his amount of self 
consciousness, he may supply merely 
upper or lower parts or even just single 
notes. 

We see at once that any arbitrary 
sound or pattern can function as a 
harmonic binding. The only problem 
is to control length, since the sound 
doesn’t vary and, to the sophisticated 
ear, soon becomes monotonous. But if 
the student learns to vary dynamics, 
speed, register, and touch (in other 
words, as many of the compositional 
and pianistic devices as possible), even 
within such a narrow frame he may 
invest these studies with interest, con 
trast, and imagination. 





ANCHORS FOR IMPROVISING 





contd. 


The black keys of the piano also 
provide us with an anchor. Playing 
them in succession, we have a pen- 
tatonic scale, any tone or group of 
tones of which may function as a 
“tonic.” Here are two examples of 
pentatonic, or black-key, improvisa- 
tion. 


Semitonal pentatonic scales may be 
used, of course, as well as combina- 
tions of pentatonic scales or purely 
arbitrary organization of tones. 


(I have provided these little il- 
lustrations with introductions for the 
purpose of exposing the particular 
harmonic anchor used. The teacher 
and pupil are at complete liberty to 
have an introduction or not, as they 
please, as they should be in respect to 
style, tempo, register, etc.) 


Let us take still another harmonic 
anchor, not a chord or scale this time, 
but simply an interval of a fifth. By 
repetition, we establish a kind of 
harmonic web against which we may 
weave an imaginative and unusual 
melodic pattern. The trick here is that 
all the tones inside the fifth may be 
used freely as melodic material, the 
repetition of our anchor serving to 
bind them together. Using these pro- 
cedures we may make the following 
improvisation: 


By now we can present another 
principle in our theory of harmonic 
anchors: that interval units of scales 
may be transformed into harmonic 
units of chords. (We have seen this 
at work in the pentatonic improvisa- 
tion example. ) 


Black k ey 
(or all white keys) 


janchory 


(or all white keys) 


jan hor; 


interval of 5th 


Quite slow and plaintive 


anc hory 


~~ 








8-tone 














Slow and dirre-like 


scale 





Let us take a scale of alternating 
whole and half steps, an eight-tone 
scale with repeated tonic 


In such a scale, even seconds may 
function as cosonances. Bartok was 
fond of this type of scale (Out of 
Doors), and even the earlier composer 
Rebikov, used it (The Lame Witch 
Prowling in the Forest). Again, by 
selecting one harmonic unit, we may 
obtain something like this 


Instead of new scales and new 
tunes, we may also take familiar tunes 
and transpose them to different scale 
systems. We are all familiar with 
Yankee Doodle in its diatonic scale 
setting, but how interesting to trans- 
pose it to the Dorian mode. By adding 
a percussive accompaniment, we are 
rewarded with a slightly medieval- 
sounding transcription of our familiar 
tune. 


The problem of interval-harmonic 
units is a complex one and explains 
pandiatonic harmony and other har- 
monic innovations of contemporary 
composition. In pandiatonic harmony, 
all tones of the ordinary diatonic scale 
become consonant with each other or 
usable as “chords,” the only considera- 
tion being relief of texture. Using 
this scale, we can make a short pan- 
diatonic improvisation: 


By now it should be clear to the 
reader that this system of musical 
anchors is merely an application of 
one small aspect of the composer's 
art, and that, besides being useful key 


board practice, it can help increase 


awareness of musical structure and 
understanding of “new sounds.” 

[hese tricks of improvisation are 
not meant to substitute for a dis 
ciplined course of keyboard harmony 
but rather to be a supplement and 
relief from rigid restrictions. They are 
of great value in liberating the stu 
dent’s imagination and in promoting 
a willingness to try his own harmonic 
experiments. 





A picture of my kindergarten class 
Notice their over-the-shoulder music 
bags made of blue felt with gold 
letters. The children are marching 
into their Tiny Tune Shop room 


The stairway leading to my reception 
room was made by my son 


Now step into my studio, As you 
enter you will see music in just about 
every corner 


4 staff on the floor. We walk on the 
lines and are line-notes. We walk on 


the spaces, too, and learn to count the 


lines and spaces. Often we build songs 


on this staff. If it's Halloween, we use 
pumpkins as notes and for St. Valen- 
tine’s day, valentines, of course. At 
Easter time, our notes are eggs 


A lesson on the pink toy piano 
studio piano is also used 


Here are my Conn organ, piano, tape 
recorder, and stereo phonograph. Be- 
hind the French door is the reception 
room 


Tell us about your studio. We'll send the Summy 
New Publication Service for a year for each article 
accepted. Address your contributions (and don't 
forget photos — glossy prints, please) to My Studio, 
THE PIANO TEACHER, 1834 Ridge Avenue, Evans 
ton, Illinois. 


Alvina R. Maerz 
Midlothian, lilinois 


Rhythm band around the piano. Hats 
are red felt with blue letters. Capes 
are white with red trim, The music 
clefs are blue felt 


These large doors close when I am 
giving private lessons. When open, 
the Tiny Tune Shop and studio can 
be used as one large room. The doors 
also make a nice bulletin board, as 
you will see in the next picture 





We match fingers. 


We match letters 


Each child has a tray and black and 
white keys with letters on them in 
gold. I put a letter on the blackboard, 
they find the proper key, and put the 
keyboard together, just like a jigsaw 
puzzle. My son made these keys at 
my suggestion. There are enough so 
that we can build a complete key- 
board. 


This department is yours. 
Here you can agree or disagree 


s With opinions expressed in the articles, 
exchange ideas about teaching, 
0 [| f | t business methods, recitals. 
Send your letters, photos, 


and unusual recital programs to 


The Sounding Board, The Piano Teacher 
Oar 1834 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 


Lost subscriber 


The other day we received an in 
quiry about a large print from a 
Marion M. Offers. Unfortunately, the 
envelope in which the inquiry was 
mailed was destroyed and there is no 
address on the letter. Miss Offers 
however, states that she is a subscriber 
to your magazine and we are taking 
the liberty of writing to ask if you 
can supply her address so that we can 
reply to her letter 

PAULINE S. PERRY 
Artext Prints, In 
Westport, Connecticut 


Will this subscriber please contact 
Mrs. Perry directly; we are unable to 
locate her since our subscription file 


is arranged geographically, 


Some answers 

I would like to offer the following 
Suggestions to teachers who asked for 
advice in the last issue 
“Should she charge more?” 

Yes. She should raise het price to 
the prevailing rate in her area, which 
still seems too low. I get the impres 
sion that she is modestly underrating 
her years of successful teaching 
“Should she get a percentage?” 

I think not. If these teachers are will 
ing to give her pupils back to her at 
the end of the year, they are doing her 
a favor by accepting them 


“Help wanted” 


A teacher will not lose face by ex 
plaining that she needs to practice in 
order to give a good interpretation 
and is unwilling to do less than the 
best she can. Then, by all means, she 
should practice the piece and play it 
for the pupil's mother later 

Sypit. SCHNELLER 
Mill Valley, California 


More praise for Crowder article 
May | congratulate yo 
article by Mr Crowder 
tion. It is the most « 
article on the subject th 
It seems to me that its 
a credit to your magazine 
the continuation of  sucl 
provoking articles may 
among those who think 
teach 
RoBERT E. PEN? 
Assistant Profe 
Drury College 
Sprinefield, Mi 


1 have just finished 
July-August issue of 
TEACHER. It is beautifull 
contains stimulating 
articles of real worth 
sive teacher ] hope 
further visits to music 

Of particular interest 
laxation Comes of Ag 
Crowder. He has covere: 
in such a clear CONCISE 
1 feel as though I have 
lessons with him. Thes 
quire more than one re 

C ORNEI 


Des M 


What key? 


4 number of piano 

puzzled about the Key 

Rebikov’'s Lame Witch 

the Forest” is written 

Clown These numbers 

Guild Repertoire, Intermediat 

B, respectively 
BEULAH HITTLI 
Topeka, Kar 


For an answer, see Glenn Ma 


planation on page 1] 





“Let’s Build a Piano” by Wm. Howard Beasley, President of the Whittle Mu 
Company, Dallas, Texas, is such a clear, simple explanation of the construction 
of the piano that anyone—even the least mechanical-minded female—can under 


stand it. A limited number of single copies may be had free on request fron 


American Music Conference, 332 So 


Michigan, Chicago, Illinois Another 


of the many free reprints also available from American Music Conference that 


should be of interest to readers of this 


in Class-Piano” by Oliver Cook 


magazine is “A Research Experiment 





more Sounding Board 


THAT THING—pro and con 


Your recent publication, That 
rhing, prompts me to register a vote 
of protest. 

CLAIRE D. OPPENHEIM 
Chicago, Illinois 


I consider the publication of That 
Thing a stroke of genius. It fills a 
definite summer need for all my 
bored pupils. 1 am ordering a dozen 
copies, but I am sure a dozen won't 
be enough. The one that came in the 
SNPS package has been tried by every 
pupil from beginning to concert level. 
All the children like to play it, and 
they show their parents and non-play- 
ing friends how to do it, too. They 
enjoy it because it is so silly, and in 
summer we like to be silly. 

The longer I teach, the more | 
realize that music must first of all be 
fun — fun for the pupil, the parents, 
and the teacher. This sort of piece 
fills a definite need at a slow time of 
year 

MARIE C. SPANO 
Middletown, New York 


Shall we publish master lessons? 
Would it be possible to include 
master lessons on some of.the great 
classics by well-known teachers in 
THE PiaANO TEACHER? I believe this 
would be of great value to all teach- 
ers, even if we did not agree on all 


points. Perhaps some of our con- 


There Oughta Be a Law 


temporary music could also’ be 
evaluated in this manner. 

I have not been able for the past 
three summers to attend any master 
classes, and I have depended upon 
THE PIANO TEACHER as a great source 
of inspiration. 

Mrs. CATHERINE SELOVER 
Tonawonda, New York 
Cupcakes and Czerny 

All fired with glowing ideals ab- 
sorbed in my conservatory training, I 
determined to create a little musical 
world of my own when I started 
teaching back home. Remembering 
how enjoyable our frequent teacher- 
pupil gatherings at the conservatory 
were, I decided to try a similar ar- 
rangement for my group of young 
pupils. 

I space these classes throughout 
the teaching season so that they usu- 
ally occur in the fall, at Christmas, 
Valentine’s Day, and the end of the 
season. Just the expectation of play- 
ing for their contemporaries makes 
these budding pianists work indus- 
triously for two weeks before a class. 
Refreshments following the “ordeal by 
fire” are a further incentive. 

I enjoy seeing my charges arrive for 
the class in their Sunday best. On 
Saturdays, when the majority come 
for their lessons, their dress ranges 
from overalls and cowboy shirts to 
shorts and sneakers. But for the class, 
the girls wear crisp organdy dresses 





Wis THE PIANO TEACHER SPENDS MORE T)ME 
ON A LESSON THAN SHE'S PAID FOR THATE OKAY 


BY MAMA- 
eel 


SHE GIVING 
BRATINELLA 
AN EXTRA 
LONG 
LESSON 


TONIGHT? 
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B.: LET HER TRY AND QuiT EVEN SECONDS BEFORE 
SHE'S SUPPOSED TO «=» CALL OUT 
THE RIOT SQUAD! 














JUST A ° 
“THE HALF HOUR ISN'T 
UP! COME BACK YOu! 
act 
(ou DON'T GET AWAY 
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and patent leather slippers and the 
boys, trousers and jackets — and in- 
variably, red bow ties. 

We always wait for the last one to 
arrive before starting the program. I 
have pupils draw lots to determine in 
what order they will play. Always, 
there are cries of anguish from the 
one who draws first place! 

Some of the less talented and the 
recent starters play only a two-line 
piece. All play from music for ease 
and assurance. If the attendance is 
small, we have a second round of 
playing when they can pick their 
favorite piece, Their choices often sur- 
prise me—a last year’s piece or a 
completely new one, or one they 
have learned by themselves 

From here on the program is en- 
tirely different from the e of my con- 
servatory days. Now we sing while 
one child plays. One of the 
successful such occasions was when 
a six-year-old played “Old MacDonald 
Had a Farm” for a class of fourteen 
Surprisingly, all ended to- 
gether. He had an unusually perfect 
sense of time. Even a 
couldn’t have disturbed or varied his 
audibly counted beats 

By now everyone is in a party spirit 
and ready for refreshments. It is un- 
derstood that the oldest girl in the 
group will help me carry in the cup- 
cakes and ice cream. I make a hobby 


most 


or SO. 


stampede 


of finding new ways to decorate cup- 
cakes. One Christmas I sprinkled 
green-tinted coconut on white icing 
and placed a red birthday candle in 
the center of each 
I feel that such gatherings help 
make music an active part of the 
child’s life. 
Rose LisowskKI 
Westfield, Massachusetts 


Too high grade levels? 


I have noticed the grade levels you 
assign to the solos reproduced in THI 
PIANO TEACHER and PIANO TEACH- 
ER’S SOURCE BOOK, and in the GUILD 
REPERTOIRE books. If 
correspond to years of study, most of 
my students are well behind schedule 
Could you please tell me how long a 
lesson period and how many months 
of study in a year, with how many 
hours of practice per week, other 
teachers recommend to maintain this 
schedule? 


these grades 


Davip PoWELI 
Whitefish, Montana 





Already there are many pianists too young 


to have heard the living Paderewski in his prime. 


From evidence now at hand, Mr. Dumm 


explores the legend of Paderewski’s playing. 
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WE ARE TOLD that Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski never quite reconciled him- 
self to the ordeal of making records, 
even though he made his first in 1911, 
at the age of forty-nine, and continued 
to record far past his artistic prime. 
His discomfort probably persisted, 
even though the introduction of the 
electrical process in the Twenties 
made a faithful result more feasible. 
No doubt Paderewski felt the loss 
of his pianistic profile in the wax 
images: his shimmering overlays of 
sensitive pedaling, command of dy- 
namic shadings, and his beloved, her- 
culean fortissimos. (How confined he 
must have felt reining them in for 
those ear trumpets they had in the 
old recording studios! ) 

Bernard Shaw, writing in 1892, 

after one of the early London 
triumphs, put it wittily, if wordily: 
By the time I reached Paderewski’s con- 
cert on Tuesday last week, his concerto 
was over, the audience in wild enthusi- 
asm, and the pianoforte a wreck. Re- 
garded as an immensely spirited young 
harmonious blacksmith, who puts a con- 
certo on the piano as upon an anvil, and 
hammers it out with an exuberant enjoy- 
ment of the swing and strength of the 
proceeding, Paderewski is at least ex- 
hilarating; . . . his touch, light or heavy, 
is the touch that hurts; and the glory of 
his playing is the glory that attends mur- 
der on a large scale when impetuously 
done. 
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Read into this more literary play 
than actual pain, plus thirty-six-year- 
old Shaw’s intolerance of another 
champing thoroughbred, and you still 
get a considerable thunderhead 

The colleagues of Paderewski’s 
prime—Friedman, Hofmann, Lhe- 
vinne, Godowsky, Rosenthal, Rach- 
maninoff, to name a few—stencil 
better on wax, for their brilliant touch 
and peppery passage-work were part 
of their personal style as players. With 
Paderewski, the uniquely personal is 
lost, and what remains is often askew; 
tempos distorted without the tone that 
justifies them, chords not quite jelled 
(left hand striking before the right), 
occasionally clumsy 
Stull, one recognizes the orator by the 
rumble and grand design of his 
thoughts. 

Now, twenty years after he has left 
us, comes a midnight afterglow of his 
art, a pressing by Distinguished Re- 


passage-work. 


cords from a collection of old piano 
rolls. The plan at best -was musically 
doomed, for the living organism of 
Paderewski’s tone was bound to be 
lost by hammers startled into action 
by sudden jets of air pressure. The 
mage is woefully one-dimensional; 
melodies and accompaniments are On 
one plane. The dancing hammers be- 
long, be it said, to a brilliant piano, 
all primed and sharply tuned for the 
occasion, and the fidelity is sky-high, 
which is a little cruel, like holding a 
flashlight in front of a withered cheek 

if it is a question of giving a true 
picture of the legendary pianist, then 


by ROBERT W. DUMM 


Robert Dumm is a pianist, teacher, lecturer, and writer for a number of magazines, and 
is a Critic for The Christian Science Monitor. He is Dean of the Boston Conservatory of 
Music and has recently conducted several workshops for piano teachers. 
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we must lock these records out of 
earshot. They are hardly intelligibl 
except by people who heard Pad 
rewski at his best and can fill in the 
gaps 

Take his two renditions of Liszt 
La Campanella, once the pianist’s 
Distin 


guished Records version has it uni 


obligatory calling card. The 


formly heavy, assertive, and sprawling 
with gaps. We hear a labored practic 
instead of a performance, whereas the 
artist's original recording of the piec« 
for RCA Victor had mercurial shift 
from power to caprice and dazzlin 
fleetness, and a light pedal that played 
around the line like a summer breez 
The historical function has alread 
been fulfilled, niuch more recogniz 
ably, on RCA’s Camden label, The 
Art of Paderewski, as part of a re 
markable series which carefully tran: 
ferred to high fidelity many recordings 
of artists made before it came alons 
Spanning the years 1914-1930, the 
record shows a variety of the pianist 
styles and stays with shorter composi 
tions in smaller forms, the most fa 
vorable ground for this poetic lyricist 
We find vigor in his Revolutionar 
Etude (recorded when he was seventy 
and sensitive pedal mixtures in Schu 
mann’s Warum (recorded in 1914) 
Even the muffled resonances of Cou 
perin’s La Bandoline and Le Carillor 
di Cithére (made also in 1914) do not 
obscure the delicate lines, unhurried 
time-placement, and trim ornamenta 
these miniatures borrowed 
from the harpsichord literature. P 
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derewski’s own Nocturne ix B-flat, on 
the face of it like hundreds of other 
salon pieces before and after, is com- 
muted to nobility by poignantly di- 
rected tone production and elegantly 
declaimed lines. The Adagio of his 
“Moonlight” Sonata is a bit busy, just 
missing placidity, because the pianist 
makes the rolling “accompaniment to 
an unheard melody”: susbtitute for 
melody. Nevertheless, it has a pro- 
fundity that comes from its depth of 
tonal quality. 

A comparison of these Camden 
reissues with their RCA prototypes on 
78 reveals that the engineers have 
applied high fidelity, not like cosmetics, 
but to enhance with taste the sound 
of the old master discs. This bold 
but careful venture nearly breaks the 
enchanted silence of years, but not 
quite. If we are to appreciate the 
heart, mind, and muscles behind it, 
we must rely on intuition as well as 
ears. 

A hint of the unique, almost ritu- 
alistic experience of a Paderewski 
reading can be felt, strangely enough, 
in an incongruity like his playing of 
Debussy’s Minstrels. It was recorded 
in 1930, when Debussy seemed more 
of a modernist than he does now. If 
we listen to Paderewski’s version, 
score in hand, we will have to deny 
one of our own rooted prejudices 
about right interpretation. We will 
have to admit that the composer’s 
score, transfigured, (not disfigured) 
by a first-rate imagination, is not al- 
ways the last word. 

Paderewski’s Debussy, is, simply, 
not Debussy; indicated dynamics are 
reversed, inserted beats kill intended 
surprises; there is languidness in place 
of mischief, sentiment in place of 
mockery. Still, if we can suppress all 
our puristic twitches (an attitude built 
up by our time), we will admit that 
this non-Debussy Prelude hangs to- 
gether, nevertheless. The premise and 
manner of it may jar, but the Pa- 
derewski of it rings true. Debussy 
himself would have been amused, as 
he often was when someone showed 
him something he had not heard in 
one of his works. 

Our twitch accelerates to a spasm 
when we listen to Paderewski playing 
Schubert’s Impromptu in A-Flat ma- 
jor, Opus 142, No. 2. The lagging 
tempo of the opening verges on a 
caricature of this floating dance, and 
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Paderewski at the Piano 

SONATA IN C# MINOR, Op. 27, 
No. 2—Beethoven 

WALTZ IN Ab, Op. 42—Chopin 

MINUET—Paderewski 

POLONAISE, Op. 40, No. 1—Chopin 

Ruapsopy No. 2—Liszt 


DR 102 The Genius of Prokofiev 
and Busoni 


Prokofiev 


MARCHE, Op. 12, No. 1—Prokofiev 

RIGAUDON, Op. 12, No. 3 
—Prokofiev 

PRELUDE, Op. 12, No. 7—Prokofiev 

SCHERZO, Op. 12, No. 10 
—Prokofiev 

INTERMEZZO from “The Love for 
Three Oranges”—Prokofiev 

PRELUDE IN G MINOR 
—Rachmaninoff 

SCHEHEREZADE 
(Fantasia arrangement) 
—Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Busoni 


La CAMPANELLA—Liszt 
WILL-O-THE-WIisp—Liszt 
POLONAISE IN E Masor—Liszt 


the dramatic access of speed in the 
middle part threatens to shatter the 
balance of the whole. Almost, but not 
quite. Even in this errant, almost ar- 
rogant, treatment of the piece, there 
is a rightness, a compensation, a 
necessity about what the artist does 
that marks the difference between 
distortion and poetic license. 

Our way of reading the score with 
stern precision may be right, or we 
may, in our turn, be caught in an 
excess of fashion. After all, literalism 
alone never made for exciting com- 
munication of ideas: ask a good 
Shakespearean. Consider the way the 
piano is played today alongside the 
manner of forty years ago. Technique 
is impressive indeed, but individuality 
takes some hunting down. Pianists no 
longer aim, as they did then, to make 
Chopin their Chopin, or Beethoven 
their Beethoven; in fact, they laugh at 
the idea. 


DR 103 Paderewski at the Piano 

La CAMPANELLA—Liszt 

SOIREE DE VIENNE—Schubert/ Liszt 

IsoLDE’s Love-DEATH 
—Waegner/ Schelling 

SPINNING SONG—Mendelssohn 

HUNGARIAN RHAPsoDy, No. 10 
—Liszt 

VALSE BRILLANTE—Chopin 

CAPRICE IN G—Paderewski 

Hark, HARK, THE LARK! 
—Schubert/ Liszt 

Etupe, Op. 25, No. 9—Chopin 


DR 104 Alfred Cortot 

PRELUDE IN Db—Chopin 

Etupes, Op. 25, No. 9, 
Op. 10, No. 5—Chopin 

ANDANTE SPIANATO AND POLONAISE 
—Chopin 

ADAGIO FROM F MINOR CONCERTO 
—Bach 

HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY, 
No. 11—Liszt 

ETUDE EN FORM DE VALSE 
—Saint-Saéns 

LiTANY—Schubert 

IMPROMPTU—Schubert 


A_ pseudo-scientific literalism has 
intimidated our imagination, and it is 
now the fashion to stick to the 
“authentic” facts of the score. Ironi- 
cally, the possibility of an “authentic” 
reading of music is both undesirable 
and impossible. To quote from a 
recent lecture by the noted French 
singer, Pierre Bernac, “In speaking, 
the intelligence of the speaker will 
determine what sense he will make; 
in playing music, it is what the musi- 
cian feels that makes sensitivity.” The 
authenticity of music has always lain 
in its communication of feeling, but 
our age distrusts feeling. For would- 
be interpreters, this is a sinister riddle. 

Today’s artistic assembly line has 
carried us a long way. Young pianists 
are turned out polished and equipped 
with huge repertoire and technique, 
and sounding—very nearly—all alike. 
The market for them is glutted and 
new markets are not being found fast 
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PRELUDE IN C# MINOR 
—Rachmaninoff 
TURKISH MARCH 
PoEME—Scriabin 
VALSE IN Ab—Chopin 
POLONAISE IN Ab—Chopin 
VALSE CaPRICI 
MELOopDY IN F—Rubinstein 
SPRING SONG—Mendelssohn 
RONDO Capriccioso—Mendelssohn 
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Josef Hofmann 


Beethoven 


Rubinstein 


Liszt Hungarian Rhapsodies 


Cortot— No. 11 
Hofmann—No. 12 
Paderewski— No. 2, No. 10 
Friedman— No. |4 
Ganz—No. 15 


This series, recently released by Dis- 
tinguished Recordings, is a backward 
glance, albeit a distorted one, at 
another era of piano-playing. Because 
of the primitive nature of the source 
(for the most part they come from 
“a unique collection of piano rolls”), 
these recordings have certain defects 
that we know could not have been 
present in the actual playing of such 
pianists. Basses overpower upper reg- 


enough. People tend to use artists as 
they need them and discard them in 
favor of next year’s newcomers. In 
such a turnover, how many young- 
sters can refine the sensibility and 
husband the spiritual power necessary 
to move their listeners and keep them 
returning for more? 

And yet the very names of Pa- 
derewski’s keyboard colleagues—Hof- 
mann, Friedman, Lhevinne, Pach- 
mann, Levitsky, Sauer—conjure up 
large, almost oracular individualities. 
Their potential was tapped, and their 
lives were gloriously realized in work, 
devotion, and reflection. They left a 
mark. 

Among that legendary fraternity, 
Paderewski in his prime stood out as 
a pianist who could affect, move, and 
unforgettably alter the souls of people 
who heard him. How? Surely not by 
technical brilliance, for though his 
fingers knew how to speak for his 


Hofmann 


isters; melodies are lost in accom- 
paniments; there is almost total lack 
of dynamic variety and _ balance 
defects that do not show up so much 
in rapid pieces but ruin the slow 
ones. 

The Liszt Rhapsody No. 11 ends 
in mid-air, even though there is plenty 
of blank space left on the disc to 
complete it. This could have been 
either because of very careless pro- 
cessing—or, possibly, was a discreet 
way of eliminating one of those show- 
ers of wrong notes to which Cortot 
was occasionally prone in those days 
before spliced tape could rescue a 
performer from his mistakes. Also, we 
suspect that Prokofiev didn’t intend 
for public consumption his transcrip- 
tion of “The Young Prince and Prin- 
cess” from Scheherezade with its falter- 
ing coda, or the inept version of his own 
Prelude in C, in sharp contrast to his 
stunning performance of the Scherzo 
from the same opus. 

But with all their serious defects, 
these recordings are fascinating for 
what they reveal of piano-playing of 
a bygone era. There are passages that 
are incredibly dazzling. Pianists of 


imaginative purposes, their skill re- 
mained a nagging labor for this pi- 
anist. 

Lawrence Gilman, reviewing a Pa- 

derewski recital in 1932 for the New 
York Herald-Tribune said: 
There is no one like him—no one. There 
are artists whose harmoniousness of style 
and perfect felicity of musical speech he 
does not challenge; but he remains a 
sovereign enthroned among enchanters. 
Even his faults are magnificent and in- 
dispensable. 

Faults? Indispensable? For what? 
For the human measure of an im- 
mense man, who, while bearing his 
share of faults, transcends them 
through deep feeling for the sounds 
he makes and a mind that can firmly 
hold the place of each in an unfolding 
design. 

How far music has come from 
those half-lit concert rooms at the 
moment Paderewski appeared with his 


Prokofiev 


yesterday either had instruments with 
easier, shallower actions, or they pos 
sessed a secret of fluidity that present 
day pianists, with all their phenomenal 
technique, haven't learned 

Performers then had an improvisa 
tory attitude toward the score that 
didn’t make them hesitate in the least 
to double a bass, thicken a chord, or 
even alter the rhythm and add a 
flourish here or there when the spirit 
moved them. In some cases this made 
for a tampering with the composer's 
thought that we find reprehensible to 
day, but in others it added a refresh 
ing element of freedom 

For this reason, the one of these 
recordings that comes off best is the 
group of Liszt Rhapsodies played by 
Paderewski, Cortot, Hofmann, Fried- 
man, and Ganz. The Rhapsodies have 
an authentic gypsy flavor that seems to 
stem from Liszt himself. While it ts 
unlikely that any of these pianists ac 
tually heard Liszt (they were young 
children when he died), they were 
close enough to his time to have been 
able to absorb his tradition from those 
who were intimately acquainted with 


Liszt’s playing. 
_——  - 


flame of red hair. He was made of 
magnetism, part masculine beauty and 
part purposeful intensity, that bound 
people to stay with him and follow 
every turn of his meaning. Like a 
great orator, his conviction flooded 
over the footlights and compelled ac- 
He had a zeal for com 
munication and something important 
to say. He might have succeeded as 
well as a Roman senator, the first 
missionary to Tahiti. . . or as the 
Premier of Poland, his alternate role 

His gift of communication was com 
pounded by the gift of love: a uni 
versal embrace of humankind that 
develops from understanding and spiri 
tual freedom. These elements made the 


quiescence 


man and his message, and their unique 
strength has proved durable. His rare 
essence cannot be captured by any 
known recording process, and it is 
largely absent from our 
music today. 
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Me Do you ask young students to count 


aloud? If so, when and how do you 
hegin? 


Yes. our young students do count 
aloud. We believe that “verbalizing” 
the pulse helps to keep them alert to 
the relative time lengths of the notes 
in their music. 

However, we must make sure that 
this counting has real rhythmic mean- 
ing—that our students are counting a 
pulse which they feel, a pulse of which 
they are aware. I am alarmed at the 
number of students who count notes 
rather than the pulse for which notes 
are only a symbol. For this reason, 
we never begin counting until the 
student has “something to count,” 
until he has experienced a steady pulse 
and is aware of the feeling. 

Then when he does begin to count, 
he says the counts this way: 


For each d ONE 

For each - ONE-TWO 

For each 2 * ONE-TWO-THREE 

For each © ONE-TWO-THREE-FOUR 


This means that the student would 
count the following passage this way: 


Lid [ddd |s dle 


a*, ’ . 


Not this way: 


ddd |id. 


ik fl, 


4, 2,3, 4, 3, 8,5, 4, 


In other words the student counts the 
duration of each note, nor its place 
in the measure. To say “three” on the 
third quarter note in this measure 


didi 


when what he is really feeling is one 
pulse, creates an ambiguity which can 
only result in confusion for the student. 
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At the Frances Clark Summer Workshops, the question periods (which, of necessity, had 
to be brief) proved to be one of the most popular features. Because of the interest in 
them, we have asked Miss Clark herself to answer some of the questions that came up 
last summer. In future issues she will continue to be available for answers to questions 
not only about the FRANCES CLARK LIBRARY but about teaching problems in general. 
Address your queries to Frances Clark, c/o THE PIANO TEACHER, 1834 Ridge Avenue, 


Evanston, Illinois. 


Our young students learn to take 
these steps in approaching the rhythm 
of a new piece: 


1) Set the pulse. 

2) Count aloud, feeling the pulse. 

3) If there are words, swing and say 
the words, fitting the words to 
the rhythm of the notes: 
or, if no words, 
swing and say the rhythm on a 
Neutral syllable, such as **Na,”’ 
one syllable for each note. 

4) Then play and listen. 


The young student who begins this 
way (and continues this way) will not 
need to count as he plays. Only stu- 
dents who are rhythmically insecure 
(that is, students who need remedial 
work in rhythm) need to count as 
they play. 

I welcome this opportunity to put in 
another plug for a more rhythmical 
generation of pianists! 


I use many of the pieces from TUNE 
TIME A and TUNE TIME B for recitals. 
I’m in a dilemma, however, because of 
not knowing the composer of each 
piece. How do you suggest the pro- 
gram should read? 


So many teachers have written about 
this problem that in the next edition 
the composer of each piece will be in- 
dicated. 

In the meantime we have prepared 
lists of the pieces in TUNE TIME A 
and TUNE TIME B, together with the 
composer of each piece. These may be 
obtained by requesting them from: 
Secretary, The New School for Music 
Study, 353 Nassau Street, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


I have just inherited (from a teacher 
who has moved away) a group of high- 
school students who are the poorest 
readers I have ever encountered. They 
are note-namers. They figure out the 
note in the music by naming the lines, 
then look at the keyboard to find the 
correct key. As a result it takes them 


hours to work out two pages of music. 
What I'd like to do is give them the 
interval drills in WRITE AND PLAY 
TIME A and WRITE AND PLay TIME B 
That's what they need. But do I dar 
give students at that sensitive age a 
book written for young children? I'll 
appreciate any help you can give me 


I would not give a high-school student 
WRITE AND PLAy TIME A and B even 
though that may be what he needs 
The interval drills which I recommend 
instead will take time to prepare, but 
will really produce results in the long 
run! I submit the following ideas as a 
starter: 


|) Explain the concept of intervals, 
both on the keyboard and on the staff. 
Any high-school student will grasp 
this concept in just a few minutes. 
But, of course, the understanding is 
just the beginning! It will take daily 
drill in reading and playing intervals, 
over a long period of time, for this to 
become his way of reading. 

2) Set up a condition which makes 
it impossible for him to rely on note- 
naming. If you give him a staff with- 
out clef signs, he can’t possibly know 
the name of a note. He is forced to 
read by intervals and by direction. 











This little exercise, as you can see, 

lies entirely in a five-finger position 
and uses just 2nds, 3rds, 4ths, and 
Sths. I would ask the student to put 
his hand on the keyboard on any 
group of five white keys, making sure 
his fingers are in contact with all five 
keys. Then, not allowing him to look 
at his hands, ask him to recite the in- 
tervals as he plays. For instance, play- 
ing the exercise above he would say: 
“Up a fifth, down a fourth, up a third, 
down a second,” etc. 
Such exercises could be assigned for 
daily practice, for right hand and for 
left hand, beginning on a different key 
each day. 





3) Then, to get him playing over a 
wider range of the keyboard, but still 
using only 2nds, 3rds, 4ths, and Sths 
(still keeping the hand in a five-finger 
position on white keys) make up exer- 
cises like this, exercises where the 3rd 
finger replaces the thumb on every half 
note. 
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Like the first exercise, these can be 
assigned for daily practice at home, 
beginning on a different key each day. 
This kind of practice (only a few min- 
utes a day) develops a student who is 
secure in a five-finger position, who 
does read by intervals, who has the 
feel for the size of an interval in his 
hand, and who does not need to look 
at the keyboard 

Of course we can’t pretend that this 
is music. It’s just plain drill, necessary 
only because of unknowing neglect on 
the part of some teacher. With a little 
ingenuity on your part, however, you 
can find exercises which do have some 
musical merit, as well as being good 
drill. 

I submit this not as the only way to 
develop good readers but as the best 
way to begin interval reading with 
students who have been studying sev- 
eral years but who are still note-nam- 
ers, dependent on looking at the key- 
board as they play. 

Have you considered the possibility 
of spending an hour a week with these 
students in a group? Drills of this kind 
are far more bearable when a group is 
doing them together, and the group 
experience will hasten the day when 
they become good readers. In addition, 
it would allow you to devote all of 
their private lesson time to their regu- 
lar repertoire. 


I have been trying in vain to locate the 
ensemble music which vour young be- 
ginners played at the demonstration 
that you gave in New York a year ago 
last June. 


The ensemble pieces to which you re- 
fer are The Drunken Sailor and Ten 
Little Indians, for four players at one 
piano, and The Wayfaring Stranger, 
for three players at one piano, all ar- 
ranged by David Kraehenbuehl and 
recently published by Summy-Birchard. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BOOKS 


GIANTS OF OPERA 


GUILD REPERTOIRE 
Elementary D 


SOLOS 


DANCING PARTY 


VALSE TZIGANE 
AND CZARDAS 


If you would like full-size copies 
of all the music in the next six 
issues Of THE PIANO TEACHER — 
at less than half the retail price — 
detach the postpaid envelope from 
the center of this magazine and 
return it with your remittance 
enclosed. 


GIANTS OF OPERA 


Piano Book 

music aranged by 

IRENE HARRINGTON YOUNG 
stories by 

IRENE BENNETT NEEDHAM 


Stories of operas have a magical qual- 
ity that would be very appealing to 
children, if they weren't so compli- 
cated and, sometimes, unsavory. Mrs. 
Needham has accomplished the al- 
most impossible by making plots in- 
telligible and suitable for children, but 
within a framework of truth. 

Mrs, Young has selected some of 
the best-loved operatic themes to ar- 
range so that children can play them. 
There is a story for each of the operas 
from which the selections were taken: 
all but three are reproduced here. 


music begins p. 20 


Irene Harrington Young 
and Irene Bennett Needham 


Leo Podolsky, Editor 
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John Chagy 
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GIANTS OF OPERA, 


Act III 

The wedding takes place and the glorious 
Wedding March accompanies Elsa and her 
knight to their new home. Hardly have they 
arrived when Frederick and three evil friends 
rush in and try to kill the knight, who settles 
the matter by killing Frederick 

The fight over, Elsa asks her knight his 
name, although she had solemnly promised 
not to do this. Hardly has he sung a beautiful 
song regretting her lack of faith in him than 
Elsa faints, and the warning music indicates 
that some terrible thing is about to happen 

The last scene shows King Henry seated 
beneath the great oak surrounded by the 
crowd. The Brabantian nobles ask the knight 
to lead them in battle. The knight tells 
them that he has killed Frederick in self 
defense. Everyone agrees that this was 
justified 


Then, in a beautiful song, the knight says 
that, since Elsa has broken her promise and 
asked his name, he will now announce it to 
everybody. He reveals that he is Lohengrin, 
son of King Parsifal, who is in charge of 
keeping the Holy Grail at Monsalvaat. The 
knights of the Holy Grail are given great 
power by a dove that descends from heaven 
once a year. They are sent out into the world 
to right wrongs and to protect the innocent 
They can retain their extraordinary powers 
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only if they keep their names a secret. Once 
a knight tells his name, he loses all strength 
and power 

Poor Elsa. She is heartbroken and sick 
with guilt. As Lohengrin starts to get into 
his boat, Ortrud, that worshipper of heathen 
gods and maker of black magic, can’t resist 
taunting Elsa. She shouts that the swan is 
really Godfrey, whom she had turned into 
a swan, and that if Lohengrin had stayed a 
year, Elsa could have had her brother back 
Lohengrin drops to his knees and prays. The 
swan disappears and Godfrey steps out of 
the water and runs to his sister Lohengrin 
then slowly floats off in the boat, drawn by 
the dove, as Ortrud falls with a shriek. Elsa 
realizing that she has lost Lohengrin for 
ever, dies in her brother’s arms 

Richard Wagner in writing his operas 
made a thorough study of ancient folklore 
He was fascinated by the story of the Holy 
Grail, which, according to legend, was the 
cup from which Christ drank at the Last 
Supper 

Thousands of people who know nothing 
of the Grail or Wagner or grand opera have 
watched brides coming down the aisle to the 
famous Bridal Chorus from Lohengrin with 
out realizing that it was written for an opera 
whose hero was a mystic knight of the Holy 
Grail 


LOHENGRIN 
Richard Wagner 
1813-1883 


HENRY THE FOWLER 
King f Germany 
LOHENGRIN 
ELSA OF BRABANT 
FREDERICK OF 
TELRAMUND 
Count of Brabant 
ORTRUD, his wife 
KING’S HERALD 


Place: Antwerp Time: In the year 950 


First 


Act I 

As the story opens, Henry I, King of the 
Germans, is in the northern part of his 
kingdom seeking to get soldiers from among 
the nobles to help him drive out the Hun 
gariam who are invading the south 

He learns that the local ruler, the Duke 
of Brabant, is dead, and that there is great 
turmoil over his successor. The Duke's son 
Godfrey, would normally follow him, but 
Godfrey has disappeared A relative, 
Frederick, who, with his evil wife, Ortrud 
is plotting to claim the throne, accuses the 
Duke’s beautiful daughter, Elsa, of killing 
her brother Godfrey 

This is such a serious charge that Henry 
seated under a great oak to judge the case 
orders a trial by combat between Frederick 
and any knight who will champion Elsa. It 
was believed that if two knights fought such 
a combat, God would decide the battle ir 
favor of the one in the right 

Elsa is called in and arrives in a simple 
white dress, looking so pure and innocent 
that the audience is convinced of her inno 
cence even if the nobles aren’t. The king 
asks, “Wao is your champion?” 

Elsa seplies in a beautiful song that she 
has seen her champion in a dream, and that 
he will come to save her and marry her 
Frederick and Ortrud chuckle over this, feel 
ing that the kingdom is already theirs. Then 
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“Give Me Your 


from Don 


Andante 








performance at Weimar, August 28, 1850 


a great shout from the people notifies them 
that a knight in gleaming silver armor is 
coming down the river in a boat pulled by 
a swan! 

Elsa waits tremblingly while the knight 
lands and announces that he will champion 
Elsa's cause and will marry her, “Provided 
he says as he holds her in his arms, “you 
never ask me my name or where I come from 

After Elsa promises, the knight quickly 
defeats Frederick. Although he could have 
killed Frederick, the knight decides to banish 
him instead. There is great rejoicing over 
the victory, but apparently no one sees t 
it that Frederick is banished 

Act Il 

During the excitement of getting 
for the wed x, Frederick 
the ruin of Ortrud gets in t 
by trickery and persuades her that she r 
find out her husband's name, since he w 
conceal it unless he were ashamed 
some way 

Elsa is certainly foolish, for she listens to 
the evil gossip who accused her wrongly 
before. She now begins to doubt her knight 
even though he has just saved her life 

Next day as the wedding procession is or 
the way to the church, both Ortrud and 
Frederick manage to get in front of Elsa and 
shout suspicions about her nameless knight 
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CARMEN 
Georges Bizet 
1838-1875 


DON JOSE, a corporal 
ESCAMILLO, a t 
ZUNIGA, a 
MORALES 
MICAELA, a peasant gir 
CARMEN, a gypsy 


reador 
captain 


an officer 


Time: About 1820 


First performed at 


When Bizet's 


formed in 1875 in Paris, the 


opera, Carmen, was per 
newspaper critics 
both as to story 
the public didn’t 
That is all those 
critics are remembered for! After the opera 
had pop Antwerp 
London, and New York, it was played again 
1883, and this time was a bril 
But Bizet then 
und never knew how famous his opera had 


riticized it so mercilessly 
that 


to see it 


us well as musi 


bother to come 


become lar in Vienna 
in Paris, in 


liant success was dead by 
become 

The o with its exhila 
rating Spanish rhythms and brooding theme 


the 


verture to Carme 


that foretells tragedy, is one of 


most 
18 in opera 

Act I 
Soldiers are standing in the square outside 
A shy 
rward looking for Cor 


the door of a cigarette factory 
Mx aela 
for whom she has a message from 
bold, she runs 

finds he will 
until the guard changes 

After the 
rette 


young 
girl comes f 


poral 


his mother 


Jose 
The soldiers are s« 
away to wait for him when she 
not come 
hanging of the ciga 
of the factory 
Carmen,” as a dark 
The 
eyes only for her, and all but 
her that they Some ask her 
them. She sings the Habanera 


the guard 
girls begin coming out 
shout of 


gypsy 


There is a 
soldiers 
tell 
if she 
telling 
that as long as they don’t love her 
but 
must beware 

José hears all of this but thinks of Micaela 
and the of which 
the soldiers told hin 


beautiful girl appears 


have Jose 
» her 
loves 
then 
lov 


she 


s them as soon as any man loves 


her, he 
message from his mother 


when he came on duty 
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Paris, March 3, 1875 
her 
‘Yet 
beware of as she throws 
a red flower at his feet. When he stands up 
she and all the other girls rush back 
the factory 

It is the and the 
words that Carmen is as evil as she is beauti 
ful, and the audience shudders for poor littl 
Micaela as she comes back to give José his 
Her actions show 


her shyness 


has ignored 


She sings 


Carmen, because José 
pays attention to him only 
if I love you me!” 
into 


very clear from musik 


mother’s message 

that 

dearly 
Cries of 


Clearly 


in spite of she loves Jose 


inside the factory 
girls out into the square 
has stabbed another 
Captain Zuniga orders 
and two soldiers to go in and arrest her 
is as jaunty as ever when they bring her 


terror from 
precede a rush of 
that C 


a fight 


saying armen 
José 
She 
out 
and defies the Captain when he orders her 
hands tied 


girl in 


osé is left to guard her, but is so bewitched 
with her singing and coquettish promises of 
love that he yields to her plea to untie the 
rope around hands. When the guards 
start to take her to prison she darts over the 
bridge the back into the 


her 

throwing rope 

square 
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José is imprisoned for letting her escape 


so begins his downfall 
Act I 
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Giacomo Puccini 
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Kezal proposes a toast to money; Jenik 
counters with a toast to love 

When they go cutside, poor simp'e Vashek 
comes in. Marie comes in, too, and, know 
ing that Vashek is Micha’s son, she tries to 
scare him off by telling him that Marie is a 
terrible-tempered girl whom he must swear 
he'll never marry. He promises and she 
runs off gaily 

Then Jenik comes back to the inn, and 
Kezal tries to bribe him to leave Marie 
alone. Kezal offers him three hundred gulden 
if he steps aside so that Marie will marry 
the son of Micha. Jenik delightedly asks, 
“And she can only marry a son of Micha?” 

When Kezal says Yes, Jenik agrees to 
accept the three hundred gulden. The news 
that he has bartered Marie travels fast. The 
girls and boys of the village are furious 
They yell at Jenik, calling him “hypocrite 
and beast.” 

Act Ill 

A circus troupe appears. Vashek is per 
suaded by a beautiful dancer to wear a 
bearskin and take the place of the performer 


GIANTS 


Smetana 


who plays the dancing bear, since he is too 
drunk to dance 

Vashek meets his parents with Kezal. He 
tells them he won't marry Marie, because a 
beautiful girl has said that Marie has a 
terrible temper. Then he runs off with the 
circus. 

When Marie hears of Jenik’s deal with 
Kezal, she is brokenhearted and furious 
Believing Jenik has accepted a bribe, she 
refuses to let him explain 

Jenik encounters Micha and his wife and 
calls them “father” and “stepmother.” Then 
he tells Marie that she may choose which 
son of Micha she will wed: he is the elder 
son of Micha. Not only will Kezal have to 
pay Jenik the three hundred gulden, but he 
can marry Marie, too. All four parents ap 
prove Marie's choice of Jenik. Everyone is 
happy except Kezal 

There is a momentary fright when a bear 
stumbles in. But it is only Vashek, dressed 
in the bearskin, and his furious mother drags 
him off while the rest rejoice 
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THE BARTERED BRIDE 


Bedrich Smetana 
1824-1884 


KRUSCHINA, a peasant 


LUDMILLA, his wife 
MARIE, their daughter 
MICHA, a landowner 
AGNES, his u ife 


VASHEK, their stupid son 


JENIK, Micha’s son 


by a first marriage 
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Soprano 

Bass 

Mezzo- soprano 
Tenor 


Tenor 


KEZAL, a marriage broker Bass 


ESMERELDA, 


a@ circus dancer 


Place: A village in Bohemia 


This delightful opera has been sung so 
often in Czechoslovakia that everyone in 
the country knows it. Until the country was 
invaded in 1939, the opera was performed 
every Sunday afternoon in the National 
Theater in Prague. Although Czechoslovakia 
has been conquered, the people have kept 
their courage. This opera is a symbol to 
them of their country. Oppression may come, 
but their good spirits can’t be kept down 
very long 

Act I 

Beautiful Marie Kruschina is sad on this 
lovely spring morning because her parents 
have arranged a marriage for her with 
Vashek, son of Micha, when she loves Jenik, 
a young man who has been in the village 
only a year 

She meets Jenik in the square and tells 
him of her father’s decision to marry her 
off to old Micha’s son. When she asks Jenik 
his true name and parentage, he only says 
that his mother died, and his stepmother 
drove him away leaving him homeless. As 
they sing of their love for each other, they 
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Soprano 


Time: During the 1800's 


First performed in Prague, May 30, 1866 


see Marie's parents and Kezal, the man wh« 
arranges marriages, and slip away 

Marie’s mother insists that Marie must 
meet Vashek first before being betrothed t« 
him. The marriage broker says it is enough 
that the young man is rich and is the son of 
Micha. Marie's father is undecided. He asks 
Kezal, “Which son? remembering that 
Micha had two, but Kezal snaps that no 
one knows where the older boy is. He is 
speaking for Vashek, the younger son 

When Marie appears, they try to get her 
to sign the contract, but she refuses saying 
that she is engaged to Jenik. She runs away 
while the other young people dance, and her 
parents wait for Micha and his wife 


Act Il 

The young men are laughing, chatting 
and singing in the village inn. Jenik does 
pay much attention to them. “Comrades 
he says, “my mind is not on the singing 
am in love.” Here Kezal jumps up saying 
“Who would marry a pauper like you? 
have no money.” 
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AIDA 


Giuseppe Verdi 
1813-1901 


AIDA, an Eth 


AMNERIS, d 
King oj 

4 MONASRO 
Ethior 4ida’s 


RADAMES, Captain 


gyptian army 
RAMPHIS 

High Priest 
MESSENGER 


Place: Memphis and Thebes 


First performed in Cairo 


In four acts and seven scenes, with some 
of the most dramatic music he ev 
Verdi tells the story of the Ethiopian prin 
f King Amonasro 
has been captured in the Ethiopian inv 
of Egypt. Aida is now A mneris 
daughter of the King Both are in 
love with Radames captain in 
the Egyptian army 
Act I 

Radames, singing the first great solo of 
the opera, tells of his love for Aida in the 
famous song, Celeste Aida (‘Radiant Aida 

The high priests in the temple are making 
sacrifices to their god, petitioning him to tell 
whom to send to put down the Ethiopians 
who have rallied their forces and are attack 
ing the sacred Egyptian city of Thebes 
When the priests announce that Radames 
has been chosen to lead the Egyptian army 
Amneris, the King’s daughter, places the 
royal flag in his hands. She notes that he 
looks lovingly at her slave, Aida 
to ignore her own loving glances 
jealousy 
carefully, pretending to befriend Aida 

The people shout Return 
Aida feels torn apart. She lo 
and she realizes that her mistress loves him 
too. He is going to fight her « 


er wrote 
cess, Aida, daughter « who 
asion 
a slave of 
f Egypt 
a handsome 


and seems 
Her fiery 


is aroused, although she hides it 


victorious.” 
ves Radames 


ountrymen and 


September — 


Time: Era 


Sopranc 


Mezzo 


sopran 


Baritone 


Tenor 


Bass 
Tenor 


f the Pharaohs 


Egypt, December 24, 1871 


her own father, who has invaded Egypt ir 
order to rescue his captured daughter. How 
Radames does not know that she is 
the daughter of the man he is going to fight 

Aida sings, “Never on earth was a heart 
torn by more cruel agonies. The sacred name 


ever 


of father and of lover, I can neither utter nor 
remember. For the one—-for the other—I 
would weep; I would pray 
The chants of the 
scene are very moving 
Act Il 
It is learned that the 
wor Amneris 
Aida 


Radames by 


temple priests ir this 


Egyptians have 
friendship for 
nfessing her love for 


pretending 
tricks her into 
telling her that he has been 
slain in the battle. When she sees Aida 
weep, she tells her that he is alive. Aida 
unable to conceal her great joy and relief 
brings down on her head the jealous wrath 
of the cruel Amneris commands 
Aida to come to see the victorious Egyptian 
army 

Amneris sings, “Come, follow me and y« 
shall learn if you can contend with me! You 
prostrate in the dust, I 
the King! 


The brilliant Triumphal March of the 
victors brings Radames before the throne of 


princess 


bringing in the Ethiopian prisoners 


on the throne beside 


“Celeste Aida” 


from Aida 


Andantino con espressione 


the King, ar 


King sings, “Now ask 


i his daughter 
most desire. I swear by my 
the sacred gods that nothing 
to you on this day 

Radames asks that the prisoners 
brought before the King 

Aida sees her handsome, king 
He slips over to her 
and tells her not to reveal his identity. Ther 
he tells the King that he has seen the Ethi 
King dead on the battlefield and begs 


father u 


the group of prisoners 


)piar 
him t 
the plea, but the priests demand to have 
them all killed pleads for the 
prisoners’ freedom along with the people 


spare the prisoners. The people 
Radames ala 


Amneris nearly dies of jealousy as she sees 
Radames looking lovingly at Aida 

Then the King leads Amneris 
front of Radames and sings, ““Radames, the 

wes everything to you. Your 

ward shall be the hand of Amneris. With 
her, you shall ver Egypt 
f the most magnificent musi 
opera, with Amneris 
Aida grieving « 
if Radames rejects the Kir 
killed 
Aida is worth rm 
throne of Egypt 


forth ir 


country re 
one day ruk 

This is one 
cal scenes in and the 
people rejoicing ver the loss 
of Radames 
daughter, he will be 
feeling that 


Act Ill 


Act III opens 


scene 


with a beautiful nm 
near the Temple of Isis on the 


Amneris and several ladies alight from a 
boat for a service 
Radames 


and sings 


before her marriage t 
Aida slips out from the bushes 
Oh native land, I shal) never see 


thee more 


Ther 
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Dancing Party 


Piano Solo 


IDA BOSTELMANN 


IDA BOSTELMANN 
ts i 


2 
2 


Grade 2A .40 


First grace notes, first simple chords, 
first pretty waltz to intrigue and de- 
right a little girl. 


VALSE TZIGANE 
and CZARDAS 


Piano Solo 


JOHN CHAGY 


Grade 4A .50 


There is hardly a shortage of music 
for the first three grades. But beyond 
these the selection becomes more 
limited — because the number of more 
advanced pupils is limited. This 
Hungarian gypsy piece should be a 
welcome addition to the upper-grade 
repertoire. Incidentally, do you know 
Mr. Chagy’s Magyar Memories? 
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GUILD REPERTOIRE, Elementary D Irish Dance 


Piano Book 


LEO PODOLSKY, Editor 





with JUNE DAVIDSON and ARDELLA SCHAUB 


Grade 2 1.25 


Since compilers of albums want to include the best 

available material at a given grade level, there is an 

understandable amount of: duplication in contents 

of collections. Pieces by Kabalevsky and Shosta- 

kovich are almost a must in any early-grade collec- 

tion, since they are so well written and appealing to 

children. A little slower 
While the editors of this book in the GuiLp 

REPERTOIRE series have selected pieces by these 

composers, they have been able to find some that do 

not appear elsewhere — Street Organ by Shostako- 

vich and The Drummer by Kabalevsky. They also 

included several pieces by Americans — Gavotte by 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, an outstanding woman com- 

poser of a generation ago, and some unusual folk 

song arrangements by Dr. Boris Kremenliev of the 

University of California at Los Angeles. 
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GUILD REPERTOIRE, ELEMENTARY D, PAGES 2, 3, 
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Grandfather’s Dance 


Lazily and heavily arranged by Boris Kremenliev 





The Cuckoo Barn Dance Shuffle 
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GUILD REPERTOIRE, ELEMENTARY D, PAGES 5S 


The Daring Horseman 
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Variations on a Folk Song 


Allegretto 
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GUILD REPERTOIRE, ELEMENTARY 
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Gavotte 


Waltz of the Prince and Princess 
Gracefully 
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The Drummer 
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Sailors’ Song 
Persistent Motif 





PAGES 17, 
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GUILD REPERTOIRE, 
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That is the scope of Musical Courier—the 
magazine designed for those who take music 
seriously. A premiere in Zurich or a re- 
vival in Venice, an abundance of orchestras 
in Japan or the dearth of opera in the United 
States—these are in the realm of Musical 
Courier. Interviews of substance with 
those who create and recreate music, articles 
of substance about history and the future, 
coverage of substance in news and books 
and records—these are in the realm of Mu- | 
sical Courier. © Musical Courier strives to | 
bring you the total world of music with the | 
aid of correspondents in more than 50 cities | 
around the globe plus contributing editors | 
and free-lance specialists who know and 
understand the trends and events of the art | 
form. © Musical Courier is music. 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 
use card attached inside back cover 


musical courier musical courier musical courier 
and REVIEW of RECORDED MUSIC sory cemrs ' 
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